qommunity 


Ade Bethune’s mosaic was made with broken bottles, plates and porcelain 

gathered by people of the community. It decorates St. Joseph’s Church on 

the island of Negros, the Philippines. No one was too poor to contribute 
his share. Even children helped. See story on Page 4. 


Spit in the Devil 


‘s Eye-- 


A Southern Heretic Speaks 


Charlottesville, Va. 


AM A WHITE SOUTHERNER who crusades for accept- 

ance of colored citizens. Living in one of the five states 
sworn to resist integration at any cost, I’m roundly hated 
by some people, solidly disapproved of by many and sup- 
ported by very few. I would have been a fool not to ex- 
pect this when I resolved to brandish my banner—and I 
did. Beyond that, I was prepared for almost nothing that 
happened to me. 

In the light of the experience of others, I expected to 
receive many threats. My psychological factory probably 
could convert these into stimulation, I thought. 

Timidity being unpopular in my family, I was raised to 
feel that even looming danger isn’t the least imminent, 
and I characteristically trip with gay stupidity to the den- 
tist’s chair—to meet each onslaught of his buzzer with 
incredulity. Therefore, I concluded, a deluge of threats 
probably would challenge rather than terrify me. I felt 
disgustingly secure. 

But with superhuman cunning, evil refrained from at- 
tacking me in a form which I was qualified to use con- 
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structively. Unless one interprets as a threat (which I 
didn’t) the six-foot cross which was burned a slipper’s toss 
from my bedroom window, in a half-a-dozen years of 
crusading I’ve only once been threatened with bodily harm 
—when a locally postmarked letter warned that if I didn’t 
shut up, my house might be bombed. (I didn’t shut up, 
and here sits the house.) 

The deluge which actually descended was one for which 
I was not psychologically prepared. It consisted of con- 
temptuous jeers and obscene insults. Raised in a country 
home, the daughter of Episcopal ministers, my gutter voca- 
bulary has been so neglected that much that’s said to me by 
letter and on the telephone I can grasp only through its 
context..To say I was aghast is to use insipid language. 

Moreover, it hadn’t occurred to me that my motivation 
might be misinterpreted. I expected to be called a sen- 
timentalist, an impractical idealist and even a crackpot. 

But I wasn’t prepared for accusations that I am a paid 
agent of Communists, that I am bribed by the NAACP to 
tell lies, that I oppose the status quo because of a perverted 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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Do Mixed Schools Mean 


Mixed Blood? 


N AN IMPARTIAL ATTEMPT to 

present the white South’s fundamen- 
tal case against school integration, last 
month’s Atlantic carried an article titled 
“Mixed Schools and Mixed Blood” by 
Herbert Sass. Mr. Sass, a writer and a 
native of Charleston, South Carolina, 
believes that mixed schools would in- 
evitably lead to wide-spread miscege- 
nation. 

He then adds, “This belief is at the 
heart of our race problem, and until it 
is realized that this is the South’s basic 
and compelling motive, there can be no 
understanding of the South’s attitude.” 

Mr. Sass’ article, however, is based 
on the fallacy that “throughout the 
three and a half centuries of our exist- 
ence we have kept our several races 
biologically distinct and separate.” He 
does mention “slight racial blendings 
along the edge of each group.” 


About 90 Per Cent of U.S. 
Negroes Are Part White 


Now scientific sociological studies 
have shown that between 70 and 90 
per cent of United States Negroes have 
at least one known white ancestor. A 
number of Negroes are physically in- 
distinguishable from whites. 

While pro-segregationists spend time 
and energy defending racial purity, an 
estimated 30,000 light-skinned Negroes 
are quietly passing into the white group 
each year. (These figures come from 
another article in the same issue of 
Atlantic by Professor Oscar Handlin of 
Harvard University.) 

Don’t these studies prove that the 
races are pretty well scrambled al- 
ready? It is ridiculous to talk of a pure 
white race in America. 

The miscegenation feared by many 
Southerners has already taken place. 
Refusal now to integrate schools is like 
locking the barn door after the horse 
has been stolen. 

Mr. Sass, who prefers to use the term 
“preference” rather than “prejudice,” 
has yet another theory which he de- 
velops. 


Writer Calls Race 


Preference “Instinctive” 


“Preference is a natural reaction to 
facts and conditions observed or ex- 
perienced, and through the action of 
heredity generation after generation, it 
becomes instinctive. Like separateness, 
it exists throughout the animal king- 
dom. .. . One can cite numerous ex- 
amples among birds and mammals.” 

To emphasize this point, the author 
continues that race preference ‘is much 
bigger than we are, a far greater thing 
than our racial dilemma. It is—and here 
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is another basic fact of great signifi- 
cance—an essential element in Nature’s 
huge and complex mechanism.” 

This would make a large number of 
Americans, ancestors of the 13 million 
Negroes with mixed racial background, 
turn over in their graves in amaze- 
ment. 


Prejudice Has to Be Taught 


Then Mr. Sass contradicts himself: 

‘.. . Although it is a nearly univer- 
sal instinct, race preference is not ac- 
tive in the very young.” He suspects 
that if children attend integrated 
schools and are taught by unbiased 
teachers, that “there would be many 
in whom race preference would not 
develop.” 

Now if it is a natural instinct to asso- 
ciate with one’s own race, then a few 
years of schooling shouldn’t alter a ba- 
sic instinct. If by nature a person with 
a different skin color is repugnant, then 
why this fear of interracial marriage? 
It takes two to make a marriage, and 
you can always say no. 

Mr. Sass has unwittingly admitted 
that people must be taught prejudice, 
that law and force must be used to 
keep the races apart. 

We agree with him that fear of mis- 
cegenation is, for pro-segregationists, 
the most frequently mentioned obstacle 
to integration. Many sincerely feel that 
they are safe-guarding the country 
from ruin. 


Author's Position Unsound 


Rationally, this position does not hold 
water. It is based on the unscientific 
assumption that intermixture would re- 
duce the quality of the white, presum- 
ably the superior, race. Widespread 
amalgamation has already taken place, 
and the skies have not fallen; the coun- 
try is still intact. 

Morally this position is inadmissable. 
The Catholic Church does not admit 
that human welfare, or social welfare, 
is promoted by state prohibition of any 
marriage which she declares to be val- 
id, according to Msgr. John A. Ryan 
and Rev. F. J. Boland in Catholic 
Principles of Politics. The Church lists 
several impediments to a valid mar- 
riage, but race has never been one of 
them. 

We would urge Mr. Sass to reexamine 
his position—calmly, logically, unemo- 
tionally. Then he might realize that his 
stand against school integration is only 
a red herring, based on a fear of some- 
thing which has already occurred. Per- 
haps then he and his fellow white 
Southerners could concern themselves 
with safeguarding basic human rights— 
regardless of race. kt se: 


A New Year of Grace 


rik. 
UNDAY, December 2, is the first day 
of. the new year. On this day we 
find that the Gloria has been omitted 
from the Mass and the celebrant is 
vested in purple. The 21 days that fol- 
low will assume the same pattern. 

The first season of this new liturgical 
year is one of prayer and penance as 
we make ready for the coming of the 
Promised Redeemer. What more plausi- 
ble way is there to begin the year than 
with a season of preparation? For every 
celebration there has to be a time of 
preparation and for the festival of the 
Nativity this season of Advent has been 
established by the Church. 

The first recorded liturgical practice 
is dated about 380 A.D. Two centuries 
later it was prescribed that on the 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
from November 11th to the feast of the 
Nativity Mass was to be offered ac- 
cording to the Lenten rite. 

Later a few countries specified cer- 
tain fasts and abstinences to be ob- 
served during this season. Today fast- 
ing is no longer required but Advent 
is now an important season of the litur- 
gical year. 


First and Second Coming 


The universal quality of the Liturgy 
is demonstrated in the themes of the 
Advent cycle; that of the birth of 
Christ and the preparation for His sec- 
ond and final visit. In His first He came 
in Charity and at the second we shall 
see Him clothed in the robes of justice 
at which time He shall give to each 
man his due. 


The preparation for the birth of 
Christ is recalled in the figures of the 
patriarchs and prophets of the Old Tes- 
tament. Of particular significance is 
Isaias whose writings have been called 
“the gospel before the Gospel” because 
they include so many prophecies of the 
Redeemer. In the Ember Thursday Gos- 
pel we find a reference to the birth of 
Christ in his words: “Behold a Virgin 
shall conceive and bear a son, and His 
name shall be called Emmanuel.” 

Thus do we find that Mary is also 
mentioned throughout the preparatory 
season. It was because of her fiat (Let 
it be done!) that Christ’s Incarnation 
became reality. It was through her that 
the centuries of preparation finally bore 
fruit. 


John the Baptist 


A third outstanding figure of the Ad- 
vent season is John the Baptist. It 
might seem unusual that a season de- 
voted to preparing for the birth of 
Christ should include one whose role 
was played out some 30 years after his 
birth. But it is in John that the theme 
of the second coming of Christ is 
brought into the Liturgy. As John was 
the precursor of the Messias in His first 
coming so is he the forerunner of the 
Judge in the second coming. 

Two themes, three prominent figures 
and numerous lesser ones. Thus does 
the Liturgy unfold and, as it does so, 
it weaves into a single magnificent pat- 
tern the past, the present and the fu- 


ture. 
—E.H. 


Obstacles in the Way of Unity 


OMMUNITY often runs articles 
about the difficulties encountered 
by Negroes in their struggle for civil 
rights. Few of us realize, however, the 
very real difficulties encountered by a 
white person working for integration. 
Admittedly, Sarah Patton Boyle’s ar- 
ticle on page one is an extreme case. 
But most race-relations-minded whites 
experience similar trials. The trials 
usually include accusations of “Commu- 
nist” and “crackpot,” plus social pres- 
sure from family and friends. 
We know one couple here in Chicago, 
the K.’s, who were ostracized by neigh- 


bors when their little boy invited a 
Negro child to his birthday party. Other 
children on the block were later warned 
not to play with the K. children, and 
their local baby-sitters refused to come 
any more. 

We’re not asking sympathy for the 
poor suffering whites. (They themselves 
see it as just part of the work for 
unity.) We do feel that whites and non- 
whites alike should understand that 
these pressures exist and are not to be 
overlooked. Realizing this, we can bet- 
ter work together. 

—M.L.H. 





FACTS IN BLACK AND WHITE 





“The Supreme Court Said What?” 


Would you want your sister to marry a Negro? 
Property values go down when Negroes move in, don’t they? 


These are two of the 65 questions on interracial justice answered in a forthright 
manner in the pamphlet, “Facts in Black and White.” 

Written by Friendship House, it is the fruit of many years’ experience in working 
for integration. For copies send to Friendship House, 4233 South Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago 15, Illinois (25 cents each, $5.00 for 25, $18.50 for 100). 
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Spit in the Devil's Eye 


(Continued from Page 1) 


passion for publicity, and—hardly least 
—that I long for integration because of 
a psychopathic yearning for the special 
pornographic skills of black men. As 
I’ve firmly turned the corner of my 
first half century, the latter bit of bio- 
logical warfare on me is the more 
amazing. 

Once I fondly imagined that the long 
residence of my forebears in Virginia 
would move fellow Southerners to the 
admission that I had some right to 
speak in favor of changing customs. 
“Nobody on earth can call me a Yan- 
kee,” I told myself smugly. 

I was soon wishing that they could. 
Not only is it more comfortable to be 
resented as a meddling outsider than 
to be despised as a traitor, but also if 
segregationists can disqualify you mere- 
ly by calling you a Yankee, they need 





Cross was burned on 
Mrs. Boyle’s lawn. 


go no further, and—their own estima- 
tion to the contrary—this is not uni- 
versally regarded as a disgrace. But a 
dyed-in-the-wool Southerner can be 
disqualified only through defamation 
of character. 


Illusion Dispelled 


Another early illusion, soon to be dis- 
pelled, was that quarter would be given 
for maintaining a gentle, reasonable ap- 
proach. I assumed (Jesus’ own experi- 
ence to the contrary) that when you 
turn the other cheek, nobody actually 
hauls off and slugs it. I have approxi- 
mately two splintered jaw bones to 
show for this conviction. 

I entered the struggle with not one 
ray of malice toward, or contempt for, 
any one. I still have none. 

I understand well that the segrega- 
tion pattern is taken firmly for granted 
by many white and some colored South- 
erners who sincerely believe that no 
good can come to any one through in- 
tegration. 

I therefore seek to help them to un- 
derstand the need for integration, rath- 
er than to attack them for opposing 
it. Yet they could not feel toward me 
much more bitterly if my public utter- 
ances were vindictive condemnations. 
Discovery of the explanation of this 
was one of the greatest of my many 
shocks. 


Incredulous Contempt 


It’s simply that so fixed is their con- 
viction that integration can bring only 
degradation that they find it impossible 
to believe that any one who defends 
it is not either utterly ignorant of con- 
ditions or completely evil. 

The native Southerner is not ad- 
judged to be ignorant. Looking into the 
eyes of staunch segregationists, I usual- 
ly see not respectful: hostility, but in- 
credulous contempt. 

The names they call me are not 
merely empty insults, but are rather 
accurate descriptions of what they real- 
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ly think of me. Dressed for this con- 
test in the highest principles I know, 
I wasn’t prepared for eyes which could 
see me garbed only in filthy rags. 

Nor did my surprises end with those 
outlined above. 


Story in Saturday Evening Post 


A year and a half ago the Saturday 
Evening Post featured one of my ar- 
ticles on integration. It was an attempt 
to show through statistics and little 
publicized facts that Southerners are 
readier for integration than they think 
—a contention which I still maintain. 

Because the background of the ar- 
ticle was Charlottesville, I expected a 
wide local reading. But I didn’t expect 
that 24 hours after it appeared, nearly 
every retail dealer, delivery boy, store 
clerk, taxi driver and shoe repair man 
I knew would regard me with hard- 
ened and disillusioned eyes. Overnight 
my little daily contacts became chill. 

Did I have a similar experience in 
my own social group? Not at first. 

For two days I received a stream of 
telephone calls telling me how true my 
statements were, and how much they 
needed stating. Acquaintances stopped 
me on the street with similar com- 
ments. Surrounded by this warmth, I 
could be philosophical about the few 
who looked straight through me—tak- 
ing care that I should know their ac- 
tion was deliberate. 

But the wave of approbation, I soon 
learned with a sickening thud, was in- 
dividual reaction. It reflected merely 
how each person felt as he read the 
article in his own home. Group reac- 
tion, however, like mob psychology, is 
not merely the sum of individual re- 
action. 


Newspapers Attacked Article 


As attacks on the article started in 
the newspapers, as enthusiastic sup- 
porters were wet-blanketed by those 
who claimed the facts I reported were 
half tommy-rot and half lies, the warm 
social pond in which I bathed sud- 
denly froze. 

Some of the same people who had 
clapped loudly at first now let me 
know from behind stiffened faces that, 
after all, they did disagree with me 
sharply on some points. 

Silence began to obtrude itself into 
all my social contacts except my closest 
friendships. The topic of integration 
was taboo if I was near. Though I was 
violently attacked almost daily in the 
press, no one referred to it. This was 
probably thought tactful, but I felt 
cut off. 


Real Communication Ended 


I never knew whether the person I 
was talking to agreed with me or with 
my attackers. The reticence was like a 
soundproof wall. Real communication 
ended. 

I began to welcome unpleasant tele- 
phone calls—pleasant ones had ceased 
—as at least a genuine form of human 
contact. 

Yet curiously, it isn’t heartache which 
brings you closest to internal defeat as 
Southern tensions heighten. It’s fatigue. 
You feel as if you’ve run too hard and 
long to catch a bus, or that it’s four 
o’clock on a day when you forgot to 
lunch. 

It’s almost as though, without know- 
ing it, you had been invisibly connected 
with other people, drawing from them 
nourishment, comfort and _ strength. 
Now the unseen connections are se- 
vered. And a puny thing you are when 
separated from the rest. 


Isolation Increased 

Your isolation is not so much the 
direct result of enemy action as of the 
fact that when you travel this road 
your experiences are shared by fewer 
and fewer people, until at last there’s 
no one to whom you can make your- 
self understood. 


For words communicate only so far 
as they serve to remind friends of ex- 
periences and sensations of their own 
that resemble those which you recount. 
No more than you can share through 
description a sunset with a man blind 
from birth, can you share with another 
an experience which doesn’t resemble 
any he has known. 

And those who would like to give 
you moral support are quite helpless 
with no rules to guide them. If you lost 
a member of your family, anybody with 
a desire to help would know what he 
should do. Where his own experience 
failed, established custom would guide 
him. But books of etiquette lack rules 
for comforting those attacked for their 
principles. 


Cross Burned on Lawn 


Where can one learn that if a cross 
is burned for you, and it is “tactfully” 
ignored, you feel as if you have some 
unmentionable disease? Where can one 
learn that if you’re publicly attacked 
and your friends are silent, there builds 
up in your subconscious mind the con- 
viction that you are utterly alone— 
even though you positively know bet- 
ter? 

Because the Southern press blazes 
away in headlines and editorials which 
proclaim the success and opinions of 
segregationists, with only parenthetical 
or derisive mention of those who dis- 
agree; because your side is cautious 
and silent while the opposition is stri- 
dently vocal; because your attackers 
hammer away; for all these reasons, if 
your friends are silent, you hear only 
evil. 


Like Russian Brainwashing 


Something similar to Russian brain- 
washing of prisoners takes place in- 
evitably in your consciousness. Day 
after day, week after week, month 
after month, you are told that you’re 
a fool, a blackguard, a worker of evil. 
In the press, on the telephone, in your 
mail box, the same refrain beats on, 
like water dripping on the granite of 
your convictions: You’re wrong, you're 
wrong, you’re wrong, YOU’RE 
WRONG! 

Friends tell you that they wanted to 
call you but knew you were busy and 
didn’t like to interrupt; others that they 
meant to write but didn’t get to it. 

But Mrs. Opposition didn’t mind in- 
terrupting, and Mr. Opposition got to it. 
And the drip-drip-drip goes on and on. 
Slowly, like creeping paralysis, you find 
yourself losing confidence. 


Cleavage Between Thought and Feeling 


You find yourself developing a brand 
of schizophrenia. There is an ever-in- 
creasing cleavage between what you 
think and what you feel. You know 
that much progress has been made, yet 
you feel that there’s just no use carry- 
ing the banner any more. 

You know that justice moves irre- 
sistibly to eventual triumph, yet you 
feel that only evil and ugliness have 
stout roots. You know you are right, 
yet building up in you is an enormous 
sense of guilt. This is your final, sick- 
ening surprise. 

From birth, good Americans are as- 
sured that if they are well-behaved, 
are kind, honest and industrious, they 
will inevitably be rewarded by social 
approval. Naturally, when you are pub- 
licly attacked, they—including you— 
are filled with the unformulated suspi- 
cion that you got what you somehow 
deserved. 


Why Liberals Retire Early 


Is a Southern crusader for the rights 
of man doomed to eventual breakdown? 
Many seem to think so, for the rate of 
retirement in this field of activity must 
approach the record. Watching, South- 
ern Negroes have grown cynical about 
the short-lived efforts of the white lib- 
eral—thus adding the minority’s mis- 


trust to his other pressures. 

But I think I’ve rediscovered a way 
for you to keep your sanity and still 
crusade. It’s simply meekly to accept 
“out-moded theology.” With its able 
aid your psychological factory can cons 
vert pressure, pain and disillusionment 
into power to persist. 

Our modern view of the world, I 
now think, is the outgrowth of soft 
lives. In hand-to-hand combat with raw 
evil this sensible view seems less real- 
istic. 


Face Evil Squarely 


When the smell, taste, sound and 
touch of evil are a nightmare against 
which you constantly struggle, the per- 
sonification of evil is an intelligent de- 
vice. In facing evil squarely and call- 
ing it the Devil, some of your horrid 
helplessness before its magnitude de- 
parts. Then, too, you find yourself more 
able to be dazzled into spontaneous 
worship by the glory of evil’s opposite, 
the shining purity of love. 

Year’s ago, on seeing the title of an 
article, “Humanitarianism Is Not 
Enough,” I recall thinking, “How 
could that be?” I wouldn’t ask myself 
that question now. When evils swarm 
you like a mob of maniacs you know 
that you must have both Something 
and Someone to worship or perish. 

Against a background of accusing 
enemies and silent friends, I hungrily 
reclaim the “morbid” doctrine that un- 
earned suffering is redemptive, and that 
only the patient pain of the innocent 
can dissolve some human sins. It’s the 
futility of pain which drains the heart, 
I find. 


“Forgive Them, Father” 


Believe that pain has purpose, and 
new power stiffens your weary spine. 
The early Christians went singing to 
ugly deaths. The Southern crusader, 
too, has need of forgotten virile Chris- 
tian truths. 

So I shan’t break down, and I shan’t 
retire. For I shall refresh myself by 
looking at a sparkling, ethereal King, 
and I shall know an easier yoke and a 
lighter burden, and I shall learn to say, 
“Forgive them, Father,” and—after tak- 
ing practiced, careful aim—I shall spit 
in the Devil’s eye. 

—Sarah Patton Boyle 


Mrs. Boyle, wife of a University of Vir- 
ginia professor, has volunteered her serv- 
ices often at Friendship House’s Marybrook 
Farm in Burnley, Virginia. An Episcopalian, 
she is an officer of the Virginia Council on 
Human Relations. 

This article originally appeared in THE 
NATION and is reprinted by permission. 





St: Francis Xavier. 


(Carl Merchel) 


This saint was one of the first mem- 
bers of the Society of Jesus. He 
preached in India and Japan to 
more than 50 kingdoms. Cannon- 
ized in 1622, he received the title 
“Patron of the Propagation of the 
Faith.” His feast day is December 3, 
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Non-White Students Barred Edw. 


IXTY-ONE Negro graduate students 

will be kicked out of Louisiana State 
University at the end of the present 
semester as a result of the LSU Board 
of Supervisors’ decision to require “cer- 
tificates of eligibility and moral char- 
acter” from all students. 

The certification issue is the result 
of Act 15 passed by the Legislature at 
the instigation of pro-segregationists. 

It requires applicants for admission 
to state institutions of higher learning 
to present certificates signed by their 
high school principals attesting to the 
students’ “eligibility and moral charac- 
ter.” 


This ruling reduced LSU’s Negro en- 
rollment from 302 as of last year to 61 
at present. It kept new students from 
enrolling as no Negro students can se- 


cure signatures of high school princi- 
pals or school superintendents. 

The reason is found in Act 249 which 
adds to the causes of removal from of- 
fice of school officials: “performing any 
act towards bringing about integration 
of the races within the public school 
system or any public institution of 
higher learning in the State of Loui- 
siana.” 

Should any principal or superintend- 
ent sign‘a certificate of eligibility and 
moral character for a Negro student to 
enroll in LSU or any white State school, 
he will be “performing an act towards 
bringing about integration.” 

In the certification law Louisiana leg- 
islators have added to their evil stock 
of weapons for their fight against the 
law of the land. 


Sorority Pledges Negro |<; 


ESPITE their suspension by the na- 
tional sorority for pledging into 
their ranks a Negro girl, the Cornell 
University chapter of Sigma Kappa So- 
rority voted to continue functioning in- 
dependently. The chapter, Alpha Veta, 
voted to defy the national sorority. 
Dr. D. Mallott, president of the Uni- 
versity supported the chapter in its 
right to select members on the basis of 


“congeniality and merit.” 

A member of the chapter said that 
Sigma Kappa headquarters in Indian- 
apolis, Indiana had been notified last 
March that the Negro student had been 
pledged, and the chapter had received 
a letter back thanking it for the infor- 
mation. In August the chapter was no- 
tified of its suspension. 

—Clif Thomas 


Grants for Segregation Asked ©... 


HE GEORGIA LEGISLATURE will 

be asked to appropriate 10 million 
dollars a year to finance migration of 
Negroes who desire to attend integrated 
schools into states which do not prac- 
tice segregation. 

Representative David Jones of Worth 
County has prepared such a bill and 
will introduce it at the 1957 Legislature 
which convenes in January. 

The bill would authorize grants-in- 
aid to parents who want their children 
to attend racially integrated schools 
and who agree to send them to such 
schools outside the State of Georgia. 

In addition, it would provide that 
any citizen who suffers hardship by 
voluntarily electing to come under pro- 
visions of the bill could be paid up 
to $1,000 for moving expenses, six 
months’ rent for a new home and time 
lost while seeking employment. 


Georgia now spends several thousand 
dollars annually on grants-in-aid to Ne- 
gro students attending colleges outside 
the state to take courses not offered in 
Georgia’s Negro colleges. 

While the proposal would apply to 
all citizens of the state, Jones says that 
it was designed primarily for Negroes. 
Any citizen who has been a resident 
of the state for 10 years could apply 
for the grants. 

The grants-in-aid per child would be 
“in an amount not to exceed the estab- 
lished cost of educating said child or 
children in the present segregated 
school in Georgia.” The aid would be 
up to a maximum of 12 years. 

The bill would make it a felony pun- 
ishable by five to ten years in prison 
to influence anyone to make appli- 
cation to the integration commission 
against his will. 


Fraternity Ousts Chinese © :... 


HE SON of a former governor of 

Formosa was forced to resign as a 
fraternity pledge at Northwestern Uni- 
versity because he is a Chinese. 

Sherman Wu said that he was told 
by leaders of the Psi Upsilon fraternity 
chapter to which he had been pledged, 
that some members felt the house 
would be degraded by his admission. 
He said that he resigned at the request 
of the chapter president, Jack Lage- 
schulte. 

The Phi Upsilon chapter president 
said that Sherman Wu was pledged be- 


cause “we thought he would be an as- 
set to the chapter.” Later however, it 
was decided that “he would be a detri- 
ment.” This decision was based on a 
claim that at least seven freshmen pros- 
pects refused to be pledged to the chap- 
ter because a Chinese was a member. 

Sherman’s father Dr. K. C. Wu of 
Evanston, Illinois, is one of Nationalist 
China’s most eloquent spokesmen for 
freedom. It looks as if the Psi Upsilons 
prefer seven racist members to one 
Chinese whose father works for free- 
dom. 





Christian Artist-20th Century Style” 


44K RT IS THE knowledge of the 
right way to make things.”—St. 
Thomas Aquinas. 

This provocative definition of art is 
the key-note of the life of one of our 
foremost Catholic artists, Miss Ade- 
laide de Bethune, better known as Ade 
Bethune. 

Most people in this part of the world 
know her work through her illustra- 
tions in the Catholic Worker, where 
for over 20 years readers have seen a 
whole galaxy of saints depicted as 
people like themselves in work-a-day 
clothes, real “laborers” for Christ. 

Parishioners of St. Paulinus Church 
in Clairton, Pennsylvania, have wor- 
shipped in the jewelled light from her 
stained glass windows. 

College students in Christian doc- 
trine classes have studied her illustra- 
tions in their text, Christian Life and 
Worship, by Father Gerald Ellard. 

Indians in a small settlement in 
Yucatan see her frescoes when they 
attend their recently rebuilt mission 
Church of St. Joachim. 

Young readers of the better comic 
books know her bright pictures in 





Treasure Chest magazine 

Born in Belgium just before the out- 
break of World War I, Ade Bethune 
came to New York City with her fam- 
ily in 1928. After high school she 
studied at the Art Student’s League, 
the National Academy of Design and 
Cooper -Union Art School. 


Stained Glass and Reality 

At Cooper Union she won the 
Charles J. Connick Stained Glass prize 
and a stay at Mr. Connick’s Boston shop. 

“It was a revelation,” says Ade, “to 
see people doing real work instead of 
dreaming up artistic problems as they 
do in art school. I could never go back 
to art school again after that taste of 
the real thing.” 

In 1933 Ade discovered the Catholic 
Worker movement and commenced her 
now famous illustrations for its paper. 

The drawings appearing in the 
Worker were unlike anything else then 
being done by Catholic artists in 
America. St. Martha was shown peel- 
ing potatoes and the Little Flower 
washing clothes. This plus the fact that 
the saints often appeared in modern 
clothes shocked many readers. 


Miss Bethune and 
helper at work on 
mosaic in 


Philippines. 


“All traditional painters,” says Ade 
Bethune, “have shown people in con- 
temporary clothes. Is there any rea- 
son why we should not do so today? It 
seems to me that it is all part of the 
business of living in the present and 
thanking God for the time and place in 
which we happen to live, and then 
trying our best to sanctify it.” 


Artist for the Church 


Her illustrations for the Catholic 
Worker led to a series of commissions 
for Ade Bethune from religious lead- 
ers in various parts of the world and 
thus began her career as an artist for 
the Church. 

Her lecture audiences now relive 
with her such experiences as trans- 
forming a mass of new concrete into 
a colorful house of God. 

Using materials found in that locale 
and training native workers to follow 
her designs, Miss Bethune has made 
scenes from Scriptures come to life to 
adorn the inside and outside of St. 
Joseph’s Church at Negros. 

Since the church is to be for the 
residents of the Phillipines, the fig- 
ures in the architectural decoration are 
characteristically Fillipino. Thus the 
worshipper finds it one step easier to 
identify himself with the prodigal son, 
St. Joseph or Our Lord. 


We Are All Makers 


Inherent in St. Thomas’ definition of 
art as the knowledge of the right way 
to make things is the philosophy that 
every man is a potential artist — and 
that the field of art is as broad as the 
field of man’s activities. 

“If we follow St. Thomas, “Ade says, 
“we have to realize that art is not just 
a special thing for a few people to be 
doing away up in a studio without in- 
terfering with the life of anybody else. 
Everyone is supposed to make things. 
Therefore everyone is an artist... We 
are all makers. Some are good makers 
and some are better makers—and 
artists are the better makers.” 

Most important of all for the artist, 
is an understanding of the purpose of 
the work. Ade Bethune has always be- 


held this purpose as identical with the 
main purpose of our existence here on 
earth—the love of God. And it is her 
firm adherence to this philosophy that 
gives her work its unqualified integrity. 


Working in Many Fields 
Although her works of art “speak 


for themselves,” Ade Bethune has not _ 





Ade Bethune 


confined her talents to them alone but 
has spent much time in other fields in 
which she can transmit this philosophy. 

Her well known treatise on work is 
in its fourth printing. A moving spirit 
of the Catholic Art Association, she 
has published many articles in its mag- 
azine, The Catholic Art Quarterly. 

Miss Bethune has conducted art 
workshops at the Catholic University, 
Boston College and Portsmouth Priory 
School. 

At various times she has had appren- 
tices learning by working with her. 
She feels that the informal apprentice 
method is invaluable in teaching the 
skills of the artist which are inextric- 
ably bound up with one’s everyday 
living. 

She established St. Leo Shop at New- 
port, Rhode Island in answer to a need 
for religious articles of artistic merit. 
Starting with a few Christmas cards 
inspired by Scripture and the Liturgy 
rather than 19th century sentimentality, 
the shop has grown to a full fledged 
mail business. 

Whether teaching, lecturing, writing 
or designing, Ade Bethune has been 
motivated by the great truths of our 
Faith. This is undoubtedly the secret 
of the rationality and solidity of her 
work. 


COMMUNITY 


High School Interracial Club 


Sister Claire Marie writes understandingly of teenagers and 


their attempts to improve race relations. 


| LOOKED AROUND for pity where 
pity is none, for comfort, where 
there is no comfort to be found.” 

I paused as I read these lines in the 
offertory of the Mass of the Sacred 
Heart; paused, remembering the face 
of the Junior who had confronted me 
with, “Sister, he won’t let me be in the 
club. 

“He says the Catholic Interracial 
Council is communistic. My Dad just 
doesn’t want to understand!” 

Tears spilled over the rim making 
dark blotches on the maroon jacket of 
her uniform. What I answered I don’t 
recall; probably something like, “You 
can do much by praying. God wants 
this sacrifice from you now.” 


My Answer Was Little Comfort 


Yet I know this would be little com- 
fort for the eagerness and love that 
had been kindled in her soul through 
10 years of Christian training in prep- 
aration for living the greatest com- 
mandments. In the club she had found 
the needed outlet for expressing her 
desire to do for others what she could 
not do to the Person of Christ—to learn 
to love, to give, to understand. 

To a sixteen-year-old the joining of 
an Interracial Club was an important 
event. But to the father of that girl, 
it was a form of radicalism, a going 
overboard for something that was def- 
initely out of step with good taste, at 
best, another one of those adolescent 
fads. 

As she walked away, an involuntary 
sigh came from deep within me. How 
often I had heard that same story, how 
often I had seen dynamic potentials 
in a would-be-leader for Christ tramped 
on, crushed out because the adults were 
too frightened to face the meaning of 
the issues involved in racial prejudice. 


Make Students Aware of Problems 


My work as a sociology teacher in a 
large all-girl high school in Chicago 
has plunged me deeply into an aware- 
ness of the variety and intensity of 
human relations problems confronting 
the city and the nation—an awareness 
I have tried to bring to my students. 

Too often the adult circles have 
provided only a pessimistic attitude 
toward the solving of these problems: 
a police captain pointed out, “Honest- 
ly, Sister, we’re sitting on a keg of 
dynamite. I don’t know what will keep 
it from blowing up!” or that remark 
of one of our colored Sisters, ‘“There’s 
no use. White people never will 
understand my people.” 


Courageous Teenagers 

What a world of contrast is presented 
by the many high school teenagers who 
courageously face the issues with a de- 
termined tilt of the chin. As we org- 
anize our groups each year, I stand 
in awe of the enthusiasm, unselfishness 
and will power exhibited by them. 

Always, of course, there are those 
who have come merely because a 
teacher brought pressure to bear be- 
cause their school had to be repre- 
sented—“and you know you could 
stand an extra credit.” But more often 
there are those who come out of curi- 
osity, just to “see what goes on,” and 
who have stayed to work, to study and 
to pray. 

In our high school sectional work 
we try to carry on a three-fold objec- 
tive: help the students apply the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body to human 
relations problems, direct their study 
in arriving at a deeper understanding 
of all peoples, and guide them in the 
actions they can perform to relieve 
human relations tensions in daily liv- 
ing. Through study days, discussion 
groups, open houses, tours and debates 
we try to attain the first two parts of 
the objective. 
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Too often our work ‘i youn ham- 
pered by the lack of faculty advisors. 
Without any doubt the faculty leader- 
ship is an absolute necessity. We have 
experienced many failures without it. 

One boys’ high school had extremely 
able faculty leadership in one of their 
lay teachers, and boys from there be- 
came the leaders of the high school 
division. When the teacher resigned, 
no one else would take on the respon- 
sibility of active participation in the 
work. Several of the boys that had 
started with the teacher continued for 
the remainder of their years in high 
school, but no new boys joined because 
the needed encouragement from a fac- 
ulty member was missing. 

I do not believe that faculty members 
refuse to do the work because they are 
not convinced that it is important work; 
but rather because they are already 
over burdened with their regular pro- 
grams this appears an added burden. 

What is needed is some means of 
convincing them that they will be 
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carrying out a most needed mission of 
the Church which they, and only they, 
can do. The Church needs them! 


Despite this very real and very seri- 
ous handicap, the students attack the 
problems before them with a clarity of 
vision that is astounding. 

One girl in trying to organize the 
10 schools in her section, called meet- 
ings month after month in which only 
her school participated. Together with 
others she tried to interest principals 
of the schools in this work. At the last 
general meeting of the year she re- 
ported all failures and no successes. 

With this batting average, many of 
us would have turned away in utter 
despair. Instead she had this advice to 
give to the group, “I can tell you all 
the ways to get your foot in the door 
so they can’t slam the door in your 
face.” 


Many Students Meet Success 


Not too many others had such a 
similar experience; in many cases the 
students have had reassuring success. 
Many have gone on to work in the col- 
lege division of the Catholic Interracial 
Council. The leadership in these areas 
is just now beginning to be taken over 
by former high school leaders. Right 
now we are concerned about the chan- 
neling of leadership that does not go 
on to college. 

Another major problem we face is 
getting all the Catholic high schools 
represented in the work of the high 





school division. Of the 85 or more 
Catholic high schools in the Chicago 
area, only 40 to 45 are really active. 

A few schools will attend only the 
larger meetings, such as the annual 
study day; while still others refuse to 
participate in any way or even 
acknowledge that any activity is being 
carried on. 

Facing us is the crucial question: 
Just what outlet can we give the 
youngsters to practice this knowledge 
they so quickly absorb? There are 
only so many study days a year, only 
so many events to usher for, only so 
many Communion breakfasts to serve. 


They Want to Act Now 


It is like “something brass and tink- 
ling cymhal” to say “When you get 
your own family or when you start 
to work you can put this into practice.” 
They want to use this knowledge now 
—they want to act now—not in two 
or three or more years! 

In our own Interracial Club the stu- 
dents make various tours, such as 
housing tours, visit changing parishes 
and speak to the pastor of the prob- 
lems he faces, speak to staff members 
of the Chicago Commission on Human 
Relations. In addition they carry food 
and clothing to Martin dePorres Social 
Center. 

But positively WHAT can they do 
to feel that sense of accomplishment? 
What can we do.to give them ways and 
means of actually DOING something 
to relieve human relations tensions? 


Suggested Solution 


Perhaps community relations groups 
will consider taking some of these 
youngsters into their committee work. 
They have much to offer and their 
way of looking at things will have a 
freshness that is sometimes lacking in 
adults. This contact will be an experi- 
ence for young and old alike, when 


Split Personalities 


ig YOU AND I acted the Jekyll and 
Hyde bit, they’d call us schizophren- 
ics and put us away in a hospital with 
barred windows until we were cured. 
If we were good to our wives, kind to 
our children and responsible citizens 
generally—most of the time—and then, 
from nine to five on weekdays, we in- 
cited riots, endangered children and 
scribbled indecencies on the walls, we’d 
be considered menaces. 

But many businessmen and factory 
owners do just this—and are hailed as 
benefactors of the community. We 
learned long ago that the simple de- 
cencies of human behavior do not al- 
ways apply in the relations of employer 
to employee, of majority to minority 
group. Still, it’s a shock every time we 
see this industrial split personality in 
action. 


Furniture Company Moves 
South and Avoids Taxes 

Latest example of the employer split 
personality is the Stratford Furniture 
Corporation of Chicago. Stratford 
moved part of its operation to Missis- 
sippi. Five new plants were built for 
Stratford by five towns out of funds 
raised by municipal bonds. The bonds 
were made sweet for investors by a fed- 
eral law which freed their interest from 
income tax. And these local bonds are 
a charge upon, and will be paid by ev- 
ery taxpayer in the town. 

The Upholsterers International Union 
began organizing the Stratford plants. 
Stratford’s average wage is just above 
$1.00 an hour. And this only after pas- 
sage of the $1.00 federal minimum 
wage law. Before that it was less than 
$1.00 an hour. A majority of the mem- 
bers in the largest of the Stratford 
plants, at New Albany, signed up and 
the union requested a labor board elec- 
tion. 





Author’s student receives award. 


they meet to discuss and exchange ideas 
for a working program for their com- 
munity. 


If we adults fail to give these 
youngsters the needed guidance in this 
vital area, we will soon find we will 
have them with us no longer. Unless 
we move fast and move now in the 
right direction, we will have failed 
them at a time when both the com- 
munity and the teenagers need the 
kind of action that only they can give. 


What we need now are men and 
women—lay and religious—with the 
enthusiasm, vigor and love that can 
match these teenagers, to study, to 
pray and to act for Christ. We cannot 
have Him say of us “I looked for com- 
fort, where there is no comfort to be 
found.” 


—Sister Claire Marie, O.S.F. 


Sister Claire Marie teaches at Alvernia 
High School in Chicago and is moderator 
of the high school division of the Catholic 
Interracial Council. 


EMPC. 


That’s when the Stratford outfit for- 
got the decencies we expect from civil- 
ized humanity. The company repro- 
duced a photo from the union news- 
paper showing an ordinary union con- 
ference. Since the UIU is a democratic, 
all-members-are-equal union, the dele- 
gates were not segregated. Negro and 
white delegates sat together. 

The high school football team was 
recruited to distribute copies of the 
photos, with appropriately hysterical 
copy, at the plant gates. A “spontane- 
ous” citizens committee harangued the 
town. “Responsible” citizens incited 
union and race hatred. A poster ap- 
peared in the plant telling the workers 
to vote against the union if they didn’t 
want to be represented by Negroes. 


Union Loses Election 


In the tense Mississippi of the Em- 
mett Till case, fear and suspicion and 
hatred grew. The vote was 247 against 
the union, 160 for. 

The Stratford Company can continue 
to pay $1.90 an hour and keep its profits 
high. New Albany can live with its split 
personality—and its fears and hatreds. 

A defeat? Yes, on the books. But 
don’t forget those 160 workers. They 
are all Mississippians, too. They were 
targets of the same appeals to race ha- 
tred and prejudice. They saw the photos 
and read the indecencies scribbled on 
the walls of the town. But their per- 
sonalities remained whole. Their hu- 
man qualities won out—and in this case 
the quality of human courage was most 
important. 

And in Chicago they are still scared 
of the 160 who exhibit on workdays the 
same decencies they display on Satur- 
days and Sundays. 


—Harry Gersh in 
JLC Labor Reports 
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| ; WAS A MOST ORDINARY OCCUR- 
RENCE, and yet I was most deeply 
touched. His words were common and 
uninspiring, “You'll have good luck, I 
know you will.” 

He only one of the many men in 
Southwest Washington who are pres- 
ently without steady work, and desper- 
ately trying to keep their families sup- 
plied with food and shelter. 

He had recently lost his job and had 
come to us for help, because it would 
be some time before he could collect 
unemployment insurance. He lost his 
job when his wife called up his place 
of work to see if they wouldn’t ad- 
vance her husband ten dollars so that 
they could pay the rent. The man got 

‘his ten dollars but also a notice that 
he would no longer be needed. 

Not that the job was much. At least 
not much for a man with a wife and 
five children. But he was a conscien- 
tious provider and with a little help 
from us over the years the family had 

if : managed to scrape through. 


Living Quarters Sub-Human 

The going was even tougher before 
the family succeeded in getting low 
cost public housing. I remember visit- 
ing them when they were living in 
quarters which no family should be 
forced to live in. The quarters were 
clean, but in every other respect they 
were sub-human. If you could call the 
place a home at all, it was the home 
not of the poor but of the destitute. 

After moving into the housing proj- 
ect their lot would have been better if 
it hadn’t been for their charity. This 
man who could barely support his fam- 
ily on his meager wages had, for the 
past year, taken into his home his sis- 
ee, ter-in-law and her three children who 
; were left without any support. “If we 


HE PAST FEW WEEKS have been 
busy with comings and goings. Ed 
Chambers spent two weeks in New 
York. Upon leaving he was heard mut- 
tering the old saying, “After New York 
everything seems like Bridgeport.” 
Rose Page arrived in the Windy City 
for the preparation for action course 
which began on the 18th of November. 
Rose hails from Fitchburg, Mass. 
‘Jean Hogenmiller has been giving 
lectures on her way West. She primar- 
pp ily addressed college students in the 
F Pennsylvania area on “The Situation in 
e Race Relations Today.” She arrived in 
3 Chicago on November 16th, for a re- 
fresher course also. 


tf All Hallows Eve Party 
ie Halloween night Friendship House 
was the scene of a very successful par- 
ty. Our thanks to Henry Hardy for 
planning’ and organizing an occasion 
that was so enjoyable. In keeping with 
Fs the real meaning of the feast of “All 
Hallows,” the group played games 
which we might call para-liturgical. 

The title of a popular song, such as 
“The Poor People of Paris” was an- 
nounced to the group. The first person 
who thought of the correct saint, sug- 
gested by the song title, received a 
prize. St. Vincent de Paul was, of 
course, the answer to this one. 

Jerry Mische dropped in to say hello 
to his many friends recently. Jerry has 
been working as a lay missionary in 
Yucatan. As you may remember read- 
ing in the October issue of COMMU- 
NITY. Father Don Hessler, a Maryknoll 
missionary, has a number of lay peo- 
ple working with him in Yucatan. Fa- 
ther Hessler feels that they have helped 
him to do in three years what it would 
have taken 20 years to do alone. 

Jerry was on his way to New York 
to help in the establishment of a train- 


| Washington, D.c.: =‘ 
| The Man Who Was Poor 


hadn’t taken them in, they would have 
starved,” he said, and he felt that if 
they were to starve it were better they 
all starve together. 

We had arranged just previously for 
the sister-in-law and her three children 
to be sent down to a nearby state to 
live with her mother, who now felt in 
a position to sustain them. 

We were convinced of the family’s 
need in the present emergency, and had 
given the man what he felt was suffi- 
cient to tide them over, and yet for 
some reason he was unwilling to leave. 
For 20 minutes or more he stood there 
wondering why it was that we had 
constantly come to the help of his fam- 
ily over the years. 


The Best Friend I Have 

“You’re the best friend I have,” he 
kept repeating, making me feel very 
small, although, of course, that was not 
his purpose. Here was a man who was 
exercising strong and constant virtue 
in keeping 11 people alive through the 
sweat of his brow. And he was prais- 
ing us for our occasional help in his 
desperate moments —help which was 
more often given from our surplus than 
from our necessities. 

And yet I couldn’t help but feel real- 
ly touched when he uttered his pro- 
phetic “You’ll have good luck, I know 
you will.” I have rarely felt more 
blessed. When I die I will feel more 
confident if this man shall have gone 
before me and is there to plead my 
case. 

Our daily newspapers devote a large 
amount of copy to outlining the crimes 
of the poor and the destitute. Let us 
pray for the day when these same news- 
papers shall become sufficiently enlight- 
ened to begin to handle their virtues. 

—Jim Guinan 
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ing center for this growing apostolate. 
He and four other young men and two 
or three priests are considering the pos- 
sibility of offering young men an op- 
portunity to work in the mission field 
for a certain number of years; they 
would also help the young men find 
jobs when they returned to the United 
States. Our prayers and best wishes go 
with all of them in this undertaking. 

Election day found boxes, ballots, and 
booths invading Friendship House, as 
it served as an official polling place for 
Precinct 6 of the Third Ward. Election 
evening found some of the group (the 
idealists) down at the Democratic head- 
quarters. They were reminded the next 
day (by the realists) that a better time 
would have been had at G.O.P. head- 
quarters. Others (the independents) 
watched the landslide at house parties. 
A few (the tired) went to bed. 


Bishop of Tanganyika Visits 

We all had an enjoyable and inform- 
ing discussion with Bishop Rugambwa 
of Tanganyika, East Africa, who visit- 
ed us recently. Born in 1912, Bishop 
Rugambwa was consecrated four years 
ago. He is one of 15 Negro bishops con- 
secrated during Pius XII’s pontificate. 

His Excellency’s diocese is the newly 
created one of Rutabo, which has about 
46,000 Catholics within its boundaries. 
There are practically no schools or hos- 
pitals within the diocese and Bishop 
Rugambwa is very concerned about 
building up his diocese. 

We felt very fortunate to have had 
an opportunity to exchange notes in an 
attempt to bridge two continents. The 
challenge facing the Church today will 
certainly be met with dynamic prelates 
like Bishop Rugambwa. 

—Ed Chambers 


Ed is a F.H. staff worker. 
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The Play’s the Thing 


“ UR PRIMARY AIM?—simply to 

give each child experience in 
working with ‘different’ children in a 
setting where differences would have 
no real meaning.” 

This definition from Wilma Senser, 
the director, succinctly embodies the 
purpose of the Theater Workshop held 
at Friendship House during the past 
summer for an interracial group of chil- 
dren, aged five to nine. 


What Did the Parents Think? 


To gauge the success of the Workshop 
a questionnaire was sent to the parents. 
We wanted their frank comments on 
the program and also the comments of 
the little actors and actresses. Half of 
the 16 families replied. 

Susan’s mother feels that “Susan is 
now morally” (by actual experience) 
“as well as intellectually willing to 
mix,” or as Susan put it, “I thought I 
would like them” (the other children) 
“and I did.” 

When asked what she liked most, 
one really undiscriminating little soul 
chirped, “Everything!” To the same 
question others said, “acting out our 
favorite story,” or “learning funny 
songs.” 

Of course, everything did not meet 
with everyone’s approval. One of the 
participants complained, “Too many 
girls.” 


Not a New Experience 


In addition to the request for com- 
ments the families were given such di- 
rect queries as, “Has your family had 
previous social contact with those of 
another race?” Of the eight families 
answering this question, six said, “Yes.” 

One parent responded that her son’s 
contact while cordial and warm had 
been only with “the lady who comes to 
help mother.” Along with all those re- 
plying she felt the experiences with 
the theater group would be a “pertinent 
factor for future thinking and emo- 
tions.” 

Half of the respondents made specific 
notes of the freedom of expression, and 


Santa Knows 
No 
Color Line 
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air of approval of their efforts which 
made the children more at ease with 
each other, and with the counsellors. 


For the Future 


In the opinion of one mother, a longer 
program—eight weeks instead of five— 
would have given the children a better 
chance to get acquainted. Some families 
gave ideas for future programs such as: 

“Since many of the families partici- 
pating already had friends of: other 
races, it might be better to search out 
families who have had no personal con- 
tact ‘as families,’” and “Since this is 
such an attractive family project it 
might appeal to families in a changing 
neighborhood where shared experiences 
are necessary in order to open peoples’ 
minds and hearts to the idea of inte- 
gration. If done on a neighborhood ba- 
sis, it might provide the parents with 
the basis of friendships or starting other 
projects.” 


Let George Say It 


If the story of the summer Workshop 
could be said to have a moral, perhaps 
it was best voiced by George, who said, 
“Some (children) were a different color, 
but, so what?” 

Perhaps George’s “different color” 
play-mates for five weeks were white 
children whom he did not suspect of 
looking down on him in derision sim- 
ply because they were white. Or, may- 
be they were a deeper color, and he 
did not think for this reason that they 
were poor and ignorant. 

But, in any case, we can learn from 
George the clear vision of childhood 
which sees through the skin; and says, 
“Some are a different color, but, so 
what?” 

And, saying this, may we go further 
than merely accepting each other as 
one does illness or bills, and begin to 
love one another as children of the 
same Father Who loves us all. 

—Dick Grogan 


Dick is a staff worker at the Chicago 
Friendship House. 





Negro Voters Lose Franchise 


N THE VERGE of the November 

national election, a Department of 
Justice official charged five Southern 
states with purging thousands of quali- 
fied Negro voters from the election 
rolls. 

Warren Olney, Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the criminal divi- 
sion, said that the department was 
deeply disturbed that so many voters 
were being cut from the election list in 
a country that claims to be proud of its 
election laws. 


Complaints from Alabama, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and North Caro- 
lina are being studied by the FBI, Mr. 
Alney said. However, under present 
laws the Justice Department cannot 
prosecute until a voter has been denied 
the right to vote. 

About the same time Senator James 
O. Eastland of Mississippi, head of the 
Judiciary Committee, issued an appeal 
for free elections in Poland. Doesn’t 
Senator Eastland know that justice, 
like charity, should begin at home? 
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Judaeo-Christian Relations 


THE BRIDGE: A Yearbok of Judaeo- 
Christian Studies. Volume II edited 
by John M. Oesterreicher. Pantheon 
Books, New York, 1956. 357 pp. $3.95. 


HIS SECOND VOLUME of The 

Bridge maintains the high literary 
quality of Volume I while it probes 
into the many problems, past and pres- 
ent, that confront a community com- 
posed of Christians and Jews. In this 
attempt to achieve mutual understand- 
ing the editors again present us with 
a volume of essays that are grouped 
under the headings: Studies, Perspec- 
tives, Surveys, Books. 


The Dead Sea Scrolls 


In the first section Father Oecester- 
reicher himself presents a study of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls in an article entitled, 
“The Community of Qumran.” He 
gives a brief history of these contro- 
versial documents and then grapples 
with the problem of the authors and 
the community of Qumran in which 
they lived. 

In summing up he says that “Qumran 
is not the cradle of the Church. Still, 
for all their shortcomings, the monks 
of Qumran, poor, chaste, and obedient, 
penitents of Israel, warriors against the 
forces of darkness, watchers for the 
kingdom, are the Christian’s kin.” 


Sorrow and Affection 


Under Perspectives the reader will 
find such titles as “The Genius of Bib- 
lical Thought” and “Pro Perfidis 
Judaeis.” 

The latter article discusses the eighth 
intercessory prayer of the Good Friday 


Liturgy which is said for the conver- 
sion of Jews. The writer of this essay, 
Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., 
says that too often the term is under- 
stood to pass moral judgment on the 
Jews. Rather, she says, it is a prayer 
in which “the Church sorrows that 
Israel still disbelieves” and that it is a 
“sorrow born of affection.” 


THE BRIDGE 


Where a Child Learns Prejudice 


PREJUDICE AND YOUR CHILD by 
Kenneth Clark. The Beacon Press, 
Boston, 1955. 15 pp. $2.50. 


HERE IS NO EVIDENCE that pre- 

judice is inborn 

Where, then, does the child learn it? 
Professor Clark says that it is society 
that teaches the child to fear and to 
hate via the radio, television and the 
movies especially in _ stereotyping 
Negroes in menial, shiftless or all-comic 
roles. The child is more intensively in- 
fluenced, of course, by playmates, rela- 
tives, the neighborhood, school, church, 
etc. But most intensively, it is the 
home that shapes the child’s attitude 
while, at the same time, it exerts con- 
stant pressures on the mass media and 
on the community. 


Color Conscious 

Two special tests were undertaken 
by the author and his wife which in- 
vestigated various factors of prejudice 
among children such as how young 
Negro children are when they become 
color conscious and of color as a 
stigma. 

They found Negroes to be aware of 
color as early as three years of age. 
The Clarks point to this—and other 
tragic factors—as causes for the Negro 
developing a “virtually impenetrable 
wall to protect himself from meaning- 
ful contact with the whites.” 

It is a matter of statistics that among 
oppressed groups generally, there is a 
disproportionately high rate of crime. 


Readers Write: 


When a group is isolated—the way 
Negroes are in this country—crime can 
be a form of revolt. The vicious circle 
is complete when these frustrations, ex- 
pressing themselves as they often do 
in racial violence and crime, are 
labelled proof of barbarism and inferi- 
ority. 

Actually the real question is: Are 
Negroes as a group subject to a more 
general condition of isolation, rejec- 
tion and frustration than any other 
group in the United States? 


Deep Conflicts in Society 

The author asks whether juvenile 
delinquency is not the result of deep 
conflicts in society where the same in- 
stitutions which teach children dem- 
ocratic and religious doctrines of the 
brotherhood of man and of the equality 
of all human beings—institutions such 
as the church and the school—also 
teach them to violate these concepts 
through racial prejudice and undem- 
ocratic behavior toward others. 

Who knows how much the hypocrisy 
and deceit of parents and respected 
adults in handling race problems con- 
tributes to the moral cynicism and dis- 
respect for authority among white 
children and adolescents. It is a fact 
that children respond more to the con- 
crete realities that they see than to the 
abstract ideas and explanations offered 
them. Perhaps that accounts for the 80 
per cent of the whites that the author 
says are appreciably prejudiced. 

Yet I thoroughly agree with the 


Dear Editor: Allow me to acknowledge with thanks the copy of the October, 1956 issue of 
COMMUNITY which arrived during my absence in Texas. | have read with interest the ar- 
ticle ‘‘The Major Parties on Civil Rights’’ by Dr. Jerome G. Kerwin. 

It was kind of you to send me this publication and | want you to know that | am deeply 


grateful for your thoughtfulness. 


DECEMBER, 1956 


ROY WILKINS 
Executive Secretary NAACP 
New York City 





In the Surveys section the first of 
the two articles is devoted to a con- 
troversy which took place at the 
Second Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches which was held at Evans- 
ton, Illinois in 1954. 

Among the four reviews in the 
Books sections is one which discusses 
John Beaty. Beaty claims to have un- 
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author that, in improved race rela- 
tions over the past 20 years, a major 
social revolution has taken place. 


Proof of a Major Social Revolution 


There is abundant proof of this in the 
widespread desegregation of the armed 
forces, interstate commerce and public 
accommodation, hospitals and health 
services, churches and _ parochial 
schools, organized sports, industrial em- 
ployment, etc. 

The 1954 desegregation ruling of the 
Supreme Court is, in a sense, one of 
the culminating points of that revolu- 
tion. (Incidentally, one of the best 
proofs of the value of Prejudice and 
Your Child is that the original manu- 
script of this book was cited by the 


The School 
Can Teach 
Understand- 


ing 


(Chicago Public 
Schools) 


earthed another organization of con- 
spirators in a group he refers to as 
“Khazar Jews.” At the same time he 
disavows any anti-Semitism by claim- 
ing that the “Khazars” aren’t really 
Semites at all but a tribe of people who 
came here from Asia. He maintains 
that they are a new vanguard of Com- 
munism. 


Stimulating and Informative 


This brief sampling of the contents 
of The Bridge was given so that po- 
tential readers might get an idea of 
the stimulating and informative ma- 
terial to be found in this book. Its total 
effect is similar to that achieved by a 
group of searchlights as they play over 
a scene for the benefit of an observer. 
No one searchlight thoroughly covers 
the objects, but in their combined ef- 
forts the lights reveal many facets of 
the scene which formerly went un- 
noticed. 


So it is with The Bridge. It brings 
to the reader’s attention some of the 
problems which separate the Jew from 
the Christian. “It is in the name of the 
One God,” says Monsignor John J. 
Dougherty, “that The Bridge seeks a 
meeting of Jews and Christians. This 
name, however, is for us ever wedded 
to the name of Christ, a name that 
keeps Christians and Jews apart.” 


The Bridge, then, desires to make 
understood Him who separates. For as 
prejudice feeds on ignorance, love re- 
quires understanding and understand- 
ing knowledge.” 


Since its publication the first volume 
of The Bridge has received so much 
acclaim that a second printing was 
necessary. Volume II merits equal at- 
tention. 

—E.H. 


Supreme Court in that now-famous 
decision.) 

But there is unfinished business, 
particularly in the realm of housing, 
which requires tremendous effort, long 
range planning and a conviction that 
“the measure of social injustice is in 
its consequences in the lives of human 
beings.” And also a conviction that— 
to conclude with a time honored 
Friendship House motto—THERE CAN 
BE NO SOCIAL JUSTICE WITHOUT 
INTERRACIAL JUSTICE. 

—Ann Harrigan Makletzoff 


Mrs. Makletzoff is the foundress and for- 
mer director of Chicago Friendship House. 
She, her husband and their three children 
live near Toronto, Canada. 
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Japanese American Citizens League 


For 25 years this organization has refuted hate mongers’ 


charges that Japanese cannot be assimilated into the Amer- 


ican way of life. 


HE JAPANESE AMERICAN CITI- 

ZENS LEAGUE celebrated its first 
quarter century of dedicated service in 
1955. 

To appreciate how much has been ac- 
complished in the 25 years, one only 
needs to look back to 1930 when the 
JACL, as it is popularly known among 
Japanese Americans, held its first na- 
tional convention in Seattle. The ill ef- 
fects of the 1924 Japanese Exclusion 
Act were still visible and Japanese 
Americans were a suspect people along 
the Pacific coast. 


Accepted Today 

In contrast, the position of Japanese 
Americans today has been one of ac- 
cepted and assimilated fellow Amer- 
icans throughout the land. 

Dr. Walter H. Judd, congressman 
from Minnesota, has commented: 

“To have accomplished so much for 
any people, in such a short time, and 
against such odds of prejudice and dis- 

‘ crimination, with so little in the way 
of financial and political backing, is not 
only a tribute to the leadership and 
membership of JACL but also to the 
system of government and the demo- 
cratic processes which gave opportunity 
and incentive for such progress in hu- 
man relations.” 


Founded in 1930 

Over the Labor Day weekend in 
1930, some 112 Nisei or American-born 
citizens of Japanese ancestry, repre- 
senting 10 local civic clubs in Washing- 
ton, Oregon and California, met in Se- 
attle and organized the Japanese Amer- 
ican Citizens League. 

Among the resolutions acted upon 
were those to encourage Americaniza- 
tion of citizen and alien Japanese, and 
to promote the general welfare of the 
group by securing the repeal or nul- 
lification of racially restrictive state 
and federal laws which denied their 
opportunities for full citizenship and 
economic and social development. 

In 1940, when JACL membership had 
expanded into the inter-mountain area, 
where a majority of Japanese Amer- 
icans resided outside the West Coast, 
the organization represented practically 
all of the Japanese Americans in the 
United States. 

During the first decade of service as 
a national organization, JACL was able 
to secure special legislation enabling 
alien Japanese who had served honor- 
ably in our Armed Forces during World 
War I to become naturalized citizens 
and providing for the expeditious 
naturalization of Nisei wives who had 
lost their citizenship by marriage to 
alien Japanese. 

Civic Responsibility 

At the local and state levels, JACL 
chapters promoted economic and edu- 
cational opportunities, in eliminating 
discriminatory and prejudicial practices 
and ordinances which were the out- 
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growth of the “yellow peril” hate cam- 
paigns of an earlier era, and in refuting 
charges of unassimilability by demon- 
strating civic responsibility. 

When it became apparent that inter- 
national tensions between the nation 
of their birth and the land of: their 
ancestors were nearing a danger point 
in August, 1941, JACL’s governing 
body met in San Francisco and voted 
a modest budget for a paid staff mem- 
ber for the first time in its history to 
prepare, if possible, for any eventuality. 

But the war came before any real 
progress was made to prepare Japanese 
American communities on the Pacific 
Coast for the tragic events to follow. 

Because these Americans with Jap- 
anese faces looked like the enemy and 
because hate and hysteria were fo- 
mented against this segment of Amer- 
ica, all persons of Japanese ancestry 
became suspect in the minds of the 
government as well as their neighbors. 


Concentration Camps 

Leading alien Japanese, who were 
subjects of Japan because our laws did 
not provide them rights of naturaliza- 
tion, were interned the day after Pearl 
Harbor was bombed. 

Japanese language schools and com- 
munity newspapers were closed. Jap- 
anese settlements on the west coast 
were in utter confusion and fear. And 
so the leadership of the whole suspect 
population was thrust upon JACL, still 
a young organization dependent wholly 
upon voluntary help. 

JACL tried to persuade the govern- 
ment and the American people to dis- 
tinguish between loyal Japanese Amer- 
icans and the enemy Japanese—but in 
vain. Various interests goaded the gov- 
ernment into ordering the mass evacu- 
ation of all persons of Japanese ances- 
try, citizens and aliens alike, to con- 
centration camps (called “relocation 
centers”) in the interior wilderness, 
without trial or hearing of any kind at 
a time when martial law was not de- 
clared and our courts were functioning. 


Cooperation and Humiliation 

While JACL at first protested as best 
it could, when the order was described 
as having been dictated by “military 
necessity”, (even though disagreeing 
with that reasoning) JACL urged all 
its members and others of Japanese 
ancestry to cooperate as their contri- 
bution to the national defense even 
though such cooperation would mean 
property losses in hundreds of millions 
of dollars, incalculable suffering, mis- 
ery and humiliation. 

It was this unprecedented coopera- 
tion that resulted in the mass evacua- 
tion of some 110,000 civilians without 
incident and forced reappraisal of the 
so-called Japanese problem. It was in- 
conceivable that disloyal or dangerous 
persons would not at least have at- 
tempted to embarrass the Army. 
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Cong. Barret O’Hara (IIl.) congratulates new citizen George M. Furuyama, 
78, as Consul Otokichi Nakagawa and Corky Kowasaki of JACL watch. 


Over the Thanksgiving Day week- 
end in 1942, long after the evacuation 
had been completed, delegates from 
all 10 relocation centers and from the 
“free zones” met in Salt Lake City. 
After reaffirming faith in their govern- 
ment, they adopted resolutions de- 
manding the right to serve in the 
Armed Forces, which had been denied 
them by Selective Service after the out- 
break of war, and the opportunity for 
those remaining in camp to leave and 
seek normal lives and employment to 
aid the national defense in the Mid- 
west and in the East. 


Most Decorated Unit 

The first resolution resulted in the 
formation of the 442nd Regimental 
Combat Team, the most-decorated mili- 
tary unit in American military history 
for its size and length of service. 

The team was composed entirely of 
volunteer Japanese Americans from 
Hawaii and from behind barbed wire 
fences of relocation centers. Other Nisei 
troops served in combat intelligence 
against the Japanese enemy in the 
Pacific. 

Meanwhile, the government, through 
its War Relocation Authority, initiated 
a program of gradual resettlement to 
midwestern and eastern communities 
which found that Japanese Americans, 
too, were human. 

In the spring of 1946, JACL held its 
first postwar national convention in 
Denver. It determined a threefold pro- 
gram: 

e Legislative—to secure equality in 
and under the law and particularly in 
the matter of naturalization privileges 
for alien parents of the Nisei who had 
gallantly served in World War II and 
which would nullify all the hundreds 
of anti-Japanése laws sanctioned by 
that clause of “racially ineligible to 
citizenship” in the Federal code. 

e Judicial—to have the courts invali- 
date all discriminatory statutes and 
especially the alien land laws of some 
13 Western states which denied Jap- 
anese the right to economic opportuni- 
ties through ownership and occupation 
of land. 

e Educational—to conduct a public 
information campaign across the coun- 
try to publicize the wartime record of 
devotion and sacrifice of all persons of 
Japanese ancestry and to gain the good 
will and support of fellow Americans. 

In the nine years since the Denver 
convention, JACL has just about at- 
tained all of its major objectives al- 
though just how remains a “miracle of 
democracy,” as one old Japanese pio- 
neer described it recently. 

In 1948 Congress passed legislation to 
compensate personal and real property 








losses sustained by evacuation. The 
claims program is not yet finished, but 
amendments to expedite the remaining 
payments are being considered. 

And in 1952 Congress approved an 
act to provide naturalization and im- 
migration of Japanese in America. The 
Act gave the rights of citizenship to 
a group of Asians for the first time in 
the history of the United States. 


Naturalization at Last 


This law paved the way for more 
than 5,000 Japanese immigrants to be- 
come naturalized and finally become 
a part of the land of their adoption. It 
also reopened our country to the Jap- 
anese by lowering somewhat immigra- 
tion bars based on race. 

JACL has successfully argued the 
unconstitutionality of discriminatory 
laws which restricted the opportunities 
of persons of Japanese ancestry. 

Determined in the favor of the Nisei 
and their parents were the alien land 
laws, prohibition against commercial 
fishing, racial restrictive covenants, 
segregation in public places and schools, 
and exclusion from jury lists. 

America today knows and welcomes 
Americans of Japanese ancestry. They 
are no longer confined to the west 
coast but are found in every state. 
Today it enjoys a postwar high of 16,- 
000 in 88 chapters in some 32 states 
and the District of Columbia. 

The JACL story is an inspiring docu- 
ment of democracy in action, com- 
pletely refuting the hate and race 
mongers of only a few years back who 
charged that the Japanese, by their 
very character, were unassimilable into 
the American way of life. If the past 
is only a prologue, then JACL’s next 
quarter century looms bright and 
promising. 

—Harry K. Honda 


Mr. Honda is editor of PACIFIC CITI- 
ZEN, the official publication of JACL. 
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